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PROVIDING TECHNICAL ASSISTANCE 


SUMMARY 
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Overview 


.@ 


The research report.summarized here describes the results 


_of a study of six assistance groups who provide extended face-to- 


face help to|teachers, administrators, parents, and/or students 
involved in attempts to change specific local schools. We call 


these helping groups technical assistance groups (TAGs) in this 


~ 


study, and wel refer to persons or groups. at the local level who 


are provided With such assistance as Receivers of Technical As- 


‘sistance (RTA$). 


The six roups chosen for study from a set of 25 groups who 


were seriously interested in participating are as follows: 
1. AFRAM Associates (AFRAM). A Harlem=based group that 
has provided assistance to parents at eight Follow- 
Through Program sites, in four states and Washington, 


D.C. |AFRAM attempts to help parents become full part- 
ners {[n their children's education in terms of decision- 
~ making and day-to-day involvement in schools. 

2. Centen for New Schools (CNS). A group that has at- 
tempted a variety of assistance strategies for chang- 
ing urban schools, with an emphasis on using qualita- 
tive research studies of successful change efforts as 


a sourte of information for assistance. 


3. Creative Teaching Workshop/Experiential Systems, Inc. 
(CTW). | An advisory group working with teachers and 
principals in several New York public schools with a 
focus on using concepts and techniques of direct ex- 
periential learning with both children and adults. 


4, Institute for the Development of Educational Activities, 
Inc. (/1/D/E/A/). A group of educators who have de- 
veloped Individually Guided Education (IGE). IGE is 
an approach to individualizing student learning pro- 
grams that entails a changed approach ‘to planning and 
carrying out instruction, on-going staff development, 
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and social reorganization of the teaching staff. 

Having developed the change strategy ‘and related 

materials, /1/D/E/A/ staff have trained staff from In- 
_ termediate Agencies such as state departments of educa- 

tion to provide on-going assistance for carrying out 

the IGE program itn over 1200 schools. 


5.° Rural Education Program (REP). A group developing a 
strategy for assisting rural schools and communities 
to carry out a systematic problem-solving process to. 
deal with priority local school problems. REP jis cur- 
rently field-testing their approach through training 
and supporting local facilitators working in two rural 
school districts and is developing training and support 
mechanisms within state and intermediate education 
agencies to Beste the change process at the local level. 


6. United Bronx here (UBP). A group of parent activ- 
ists'in the South Bronx section of New York City who 
ssist focal’ parent groups in the area to increase their 
fluence in local schools through training, acting as Ke 
advocates for individual SEUdENYS, and ‘communi ty or- ~ 
ganizing. 


The study focuses on the history of each group, their cur- 
rent methods of internal functioning, their philosophy of change 
and of their role in the change process, an analysis of two as- 
sistance projects carried out by -eactr roup, an analysis of the 
patterns of assistance work Cipeluding: its effectiveness under 
varying conditions), and some issues related to future ‘develop- 
ment. These topics are first analyzed in individual case studies 
of each group and then considered’‘in a cross-site analysis of 
similarities and differences, among the groups. 

Study Rationale Dg | 


Large-scale support for attempts to improve schools during 


the sixties (including special program funding from federal 


_and state sources and infor efforts to develop improved educa- 
tion products and techniques through the research, development, 
and disceninstten paradigm) failed to produce Pent RGant change 
in the functioning of schools. A growing body of research sug- 
gests the reasons nes failures and at the same time sug- 
gests some of the principles on which a more adequate approach 


An 
to change might be baséd: 


1. The school community is a social tem stabilized by 
strong social forces that can‘be analy sing such 
concepts as roles, norms, functional subsystems, 


Ou- 
tines, decision rules, and standard operating se 
dures. Educational change inevitably entails altering 
some aspects of the school community as a social system. 


2. Schools and school communities are loosely-coupled or- 
ganizations, and this fact makes change more difficult. 2 


3. Schools have multiple unclear goals and lack an estab- 
lished methodology for reaching these goals. Thus, the 
incentives for school staff to change are weak .3 


4., The school exists in an interdependent relationship with 
other systems, including the community it serves and 
the larger school system. Those who have a significant 
interest in the functioning of a school constitute the 
school's "organizational coalition.'' A promising strat- 
egy for change is to shift the configuration of the 
school's etganizpetonay coalition by giving a larger 
role to parents. 


5. Personal contact and influence is a key variable in the 
process of adopting and implementing innovations. 
There is some evidence-that planned face-to-face as- 
sistance in education and other fields is helpful in 
the process of change.° 


6. Given the fact that most educational innovations entail 
changes in the school as a social system and that those 
formally adopting the innovation are often not involved 
in carrying it out, the process of implementing educa- 
tional innovations is vital. 


A “« o 7. One characteristic of the process of adoption and 
implementation that is critical is the development or 
modification of innovations in light of locally per- 
‘ ; ceived needs. Others include providing specific train- 
j , ing and support for the development of new roles, on- 
: going training and technical assistance providing con- 
crete help in carrying out the innovation, and the 
local development of materials. Additional specific 
features of successful implementation can be gleaned 
é ge from various research efforts focused on this issue. 
For a period of two years preceding the initiation of this 
study, we had been collecting information about the functioning 
“and change efforts of groups providing long-term face-to-face as- 
sistance to specific school communities in an effort to facili- 
tate local change. These groups seemed particularly promising 
as a focus for study since they seemed to be carrying out change 
strategies consistent’ with the principles for effective change 
just summarized. They ftncluded groups that saw themselves as 
part of a variety of change traditions, including organizational 
development, alternative schools, open and experiential education, 
individualized instruction, community and parent organizing, for- 
mative evaluation and applied research, bilingual education, and 
child advocacy. Their commonality lay in their commitment to 
provide long-term face-to-face assistance at the local ''school 
community'' level as the core of a change process. On-site visits 
=a to several such groups, plus a review of the research studies 


available about the work of a few of them, suggested that many 


were following the types of principles listed above and were, in 


Bs 


fact, facilitating the changes in the social structure and — 
process of school that research was indicating as critical to 
a successful change process. Thus, we decided to initiate a 
study of several such groups for three reasons: 

1. We saw technical assistance as a promising avenue 
for bringing about locally-based educational change 
consistent with current knowledge about the change 
process. 7 

2. We saw TAG groups who had been in existence for a 
number of years as a repository of valuable infor- 
‘mation about the dynamics of educational change. 

3.+ Given the potential we saw in the efforts of many 


TAGs, we wished to make a contribution to strengthen- 
ing their operation. 


Study Methods 


Given the limited information available about TAGs, we de--. 
cided that the most productive research strategy to pursue was ~ ‘thi 
one that employed qualitative methods and was based on the de- 
velopment of a "grounded theory'' of TAG finetiening.” We were 
convinced that before broad assessment Soild be made of beara 
fuck Weneseier TAGs (both in comparison with each other and in 
comparison with other change methods), the internal processes | 
of such groups and their processes of providing adet stance should 
be carefully analyzed. fe: . \ 
Thus, we saw the emphases of the study at its inception, as 


follows: 


1. The study of the internal functioning of the, individual 
TAGs. 
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2. The study of the processes by which individual 
TAGs provide assistance to RTAs. 


me 3. The study of techniques and circumstances that | 
lead to greater or lesser’ effectiveness in parti- 
cular circumstances. Our emphasis was on short-term 
effectiveness of strategies in specific settings, fie 
not on broad generalizations about effectiveness ~ 
of one TAG compared with another. 


4. The comparison of similarities and differences between 
the TAGs in the areas of study focus. 


We conducted a wide-ranging telephone search for potential 


participants, asked them to send us information about their pro- 


» 


x ; 
~ grams, and explained the obligations of participating in the study . 


a 


to them. Ultimately, we chose the six participating groups from 


« 


“about 25 who completed a detailed questionnaire about their ac- 


tivities and expressed interest in participation. We sought a 
diversity of participating groups in terms of the speci fic focus 
or topic of avery nepietanek: the role group(s) selinart ly: served, 


types of assistance methods employed, types of communities served, 


make-up of the staff, and the role of research and analysis in 
their work. 
The major steps in the research process were the following: 


1. The development of an initial research framework con- 

' sisting of a set of basic concepts that we have found 
consistently useful in past attempts to understand the 

, dynamics of school community change, such as role, - 

functional subsystem, behavior setting, norm, social 
control, communication medium, communication barrier, 
etc. . 

2. The development of a research plan based on understand- \ 
ing the internal functioning of TAG, school, community, \ 
community group and other significant environmental 
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t that we kept trying to sharpen as the study proceeded.\ A major 


entities and on understanding the interfaces of all of 
these entities. — 


The comp letsion of a specific. contractual agreement for ; 

study participation with the groups we asked to partic- | eke 
ipate. : 
A conference to review the study plan and share ideas, 

with two representatives attending from each TAG. _ ; 


An initial visit by two field workers to each TAG for. 


‘one to two weeks, with an emphasis on understanding in- 


ternal TAG functioning.. This visit was followed by 
the refinement of the study emphases. 


A second site visit of about three weeks to each TAG, 
with an emphasis on. studying two on-going assistance 
projects of the TAG. 


The formulation of a common set of questions for the analysis 
of each TAG. 


- The, development of sets of propositions about patterns 
‘observed in the functioning of each TAG which were re- 


sponsive to the questions. 
p : zs 
The completion of a case study draft for each TAG. 


A second conference to review the drafts and to review 
ideas about the analysis of similarities and differences 
between groups. \ . 


The development of a set of questions for cross-site 
analysis. 


The development of cross-site analysis propositions 
responsive to the questions and the preparation of a 


. draft of the cross-site analysis. 


Review of the crossrsite analysis by participating TAGs 
and. final revision of the case studies and the cross- 
site analysis. 


The data collection process emphasized informal interviewing and 


participant observation focused around a set of specific concerns 
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problem encountered in the study was a time-consuming and abor- 


: 7 
tive attempt to use a computer-based system for sorting data re- 


lated to key topics under study. 


‘- The Six Case Studies 


The individual case studies~wil] be of great value to. per- 
sons actively .engaged in. particular types of change efforts (e.g. 
parent organizing, teachers advisories) and to dersons studying’ 
such ef - They also contain an enormous amount of Spectrre. 
information and analysis general ly useful ‘for understanding the | 
process at face- to-face assistance. We cannot poss thy summar ize 


even the major palate hid each case study; .we offer a few impor- 


? oe 


tant points discussed 45 each one as examples of the types of 
specific topics that.are dealt with: 
1. Creative Teaching Workshop 


--CTW has been successful in using concrete learning 
experiences with teachers and principals as a means 
for nevpuns them understand their own learning styles. 


--CTW has been lnstrunental nee fundamentally changing 
the functioning of one New York City public school, 
so that typical classroom activity is consistent with 
their notions of experlential: education. 


--CTW has faced recurring internal problems in forming 
,a group of creative people into a viable organization. 


2. /1/D/E/A/ 


--/1/D/E/A/ has developed a powerful training format 
for facilitators who work directly with schools, which 
includes the introduction of substantive information 
about their change strategy (Individually Guided. 
Education), group process techniques, and direct ex- . 
perience in applying the IGE program in teaching 
children. ; 
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--IGE relies heavily on well-prepared written and audio- 


és visual materials to supplement their direct assistance, 
and this materials system consists primarily of short 
_booklets and filmstrips that can be used to address 
specific RTA needs or concerns at appropriate times. 


--/1/D/E/A/ ‘has been successful in involving 1200 schools 
in the IGE program and in convincing abgut 100 Inter- 
mediate Agencies (e.g. state departments of education) 
to support facilitators who aeehae schools in carrying 
out IGE. by od 


--A major determinant of the degree of IGE implemen- 
tation is the extent to which the principal of the 
school is already predisposed toward the IGE philo-. 

‘ sophy ("IGE is everything | always believed; it put ’ 
it all together for me.'') 


United Bronx Parents 


--United Bronx Parents is notable for the disciplined 


-approach they have developed ‘to the refinement of a 
change strategy while.serving multiple community 

needs in a difficult urban setting. Evidence of this 
‘discipline is reflected in their insistence on the 
systematic planning and post mortum analysis of almost 
all group activities, and the willingness of staff to. 
shift from one internal project to another or from : 
program Fo; clerical jobs as funding dictates. 


ra 


. =-UBP ts noted’ for its "sophisticated analysis of the 


structure of the school system and its carefully 
‘focused use of conflict tactics against individuals 
who oppose UBP goals. _ sak : re 


=“UBP uses case advocacy for suspended students and 


systematic parent training that involves active ” 
analysis of local schools as major vehicles for or- 
ganizing parents. at 


ge 


--Influence on the rearniiis programs of. Tecs! schools 


is to this. point limited to specific projects ‘in in- & 
dividual schools, and one issue the organization faces 

is. how to become involved more substantially in such 

issues without losing its essential character as. a 

group of "parents helping parents.!' 


eg | a 


AFRAM Associates/Harlem 


--AFRAM employs powerful moral arguments centered | 
around love of one's children and the integrity of the 
family to stimulate parents to take an active role in 
school decision-making. 


--AFRAM's experience illustrates some of the difficul- 
ties of providing assistance to widely dispersed geo- 
graphical sites. To overcome these geographical bar- 
riers, AFRAM places constant emphasis on the need for - 
local people to take control of their own situation 
and act on their own initiative and also emphasizes 
sharing among the ''AFRAM family'' through a communica- 
tions network and an annual family conference. 


_=-AFRAM has taken a principled position against tradi- 


tional evaluation procedures, which they regard as 

mechanisms for social control of poor people, al- - 
though they support documentation and analysis of a5 
“their work that is consistent with the assumption rp 
that families have the right to be full partners in 

the education of their children. 


Rural Beueat lon Program te 


--REP's baate belief is that they must institutionalize 
a new. problem-solving and decision-making process for 
rural education that involves both school and commu- 
nity. They strongly resist providing substantive 
solutions to problems. 


" =-REP has developed and tested an intricate process for 


carrying out systematic problem-solving in rural com- 

munities, for training facilitators for: this process, ts 
and for developing supportive mechanisms at- the inter- 
mediate school district-and state levels to Support 

the change process at the local level. 


--Some important issues concerning the REP change pro- 
cess include the ways in which participants can ex- 
perience, enough specific substantive accomp]l)shments 
to sustain their involvement in the ae whether 
established school boards and school officials will 
accept community input into decision-making as a 

‘new format for educational decisfton-making rather 
than as a temporary advisory process. 
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Center for New Schools 

One of CNS's major accomplishments has been he suc- 
cessful establishment of an alternative high school 
without walls in Chicago whose distinctive character 
has in many ways persisted beyond their withdrawal 
from active assistance to the school. 


CNS is notable for its attempt to use applied research 
analysis of successful change efforts as a basis for 
assisting other change efforts. Extensive field-test- 
ing of .the entire applied research-assistance cycle 
has not yet been completed. 


CNS is notable for the diversity of its staff in terms © 
of racial and ethnic background as well as’ prior 
training. A major issue confronting the organization 

is whether a strategy for change can be systematically 
developed and implemented by this diverse group or 
whether this should be a gaal of the organization. 


Once again, these comments are inno sense a summary of important 


\points in the case \studies. They are merely designed to give the ~ 
\ 


\ 


\reader some sense of the specific topics the case studies address. 


The comparative \analysis of the six TAGs yielded some ex- 


tremely, useful similarities and differences between groups. 


\ 
Naturally, much is los 


in the attempt to summarize these com- 
parisons. Below, we briefly describe some key similarities we obit, 
; if 
Y in comparing the| technical assistance groups and their ef- 
e a 


oa 
ser 


forts to help local school communities that are associated with 


effe tive TAG functioning: 
The founding of 


1 Critical Role of| the Group's Founding. 


the technical assistance group is the most he single in- 


1 rv 


# in which @ strong leader (or small leadership group) draws on‘a 


‘tradition of change (e.g. community control, open education, 


* Puerto. Rican nationalism) to propose a strategy of direct ae 


SS tance to improve the schools. This strategy includes ay anatysts 


of what is deficient in current éducation, how’ things, feould be bet- 


1 


ter, what role groups should receive assistance to hake these im- 


provements, what Subsystems. of the school een should Be a? | 


4 


ortotittes for the change effort, and what the Big shouts be of .. | 


a facilitator who works directly to assist change. These initial 
e / ‘ 
assumptions ‘become the basis for a pattern of ‘subsequent TAG de- 


Yeropnent that makes portals lines of activity shen self-evident. ‘y 


Zs 1h 


Delivery of Assistance. Following their early formative procesg, ae 


‘ . oe, 
effective TAGs focus on four interdependent areas 6f activity: 


‘ 


\ 
establishing and maintaining effective TAG internal management, 


Interde endence of Internal TAG Fuketionin and th 


obtaining and maintaining funds, developiing assistance strategie 
and carrying out specific) assistance efforts. The case studies 
and the comparative analysis provide nume ous examples of the 
close interdependence of these, four areas of activity ad che 
ways in which internal dettvity consistently affects the delivery 
of. technical assistance. | 


7 


The Crucial Role of Strong Leadership. The leader acts* 


a, 


ing, and initial RTAs necessary for starting and sustaining the 


organization.. Leaders vary widely. in their styles, but they 
have a common characteristic of being willing to project a clear 


\. direction and set clear limits. They are viewed, ideally, as the 


cy 


: & 
‘legitimate interpreters of the TAG's strategy, always acting in 


. 


the best interests of the goals the TAG. espouses. 


\ 4. Complexity and Interdependence of the TAG. The func- . \ 


tiohing of a TAG requires a high degree of interdependence among \ 


4! staff members in performing a.variety of complex: tasks i is 


Beaute. are almost all _ in the process of SoRENODIEN? rather than being 


well eee out. Further, TAGs exist in an uncertain environment where 

, the pressing and often confl let ing demands of multiple constituencies have 
to be satisfied. Thus, the: formation of a TAG thrusts on HeSsererne and 
staff a set of complex managerial tasks} even though their primary 
experience may have siveuiousl> been in direct action or program ~~ 


dévelopment. Adjustment to. these complex managerial problems is\a - 
key determinant of the viability of the ptgantzatton. 
5. Busia Adaptation as a Key to TAG Development. We have 
found the. notion of "mutual adaptation consistently useful in 
analyzing both the internal hinevientnn of TAGs and the process my 
of sex tenance However, the TAG that’ is effective is not merely 


one «that is-'"'flexible''; on the contrary, adjustments are made 


% gradual ly and after Seeetii analysis, et experience. 


6. Staff Selection and Soctaltzation. A key ingredient in 


successful TAG functioning is the Si lectives selection and social- 


4 


ization of staff. Effective ssatlielection seems generally to 


17,7 | | “i 


entail identifying persons who (1) accept the basic philosophical 


assumptions of the TAG and (2) have had relevant experience in 


carrying them out. Once staff are selected, effective TAGs consciously 


socialize new members into the TAG's method of doing things, 


_through direct supervised experience in the TAG's work, analysis 


of that experience, planned training sessions, and supportive 


written materials. In effective TAGs, the staff socialization 
process merges with on-going mechanisms for social control, in- 


cluding the monitoring of work. The effective TAG capstantly 


gives. feedback that one is or is not living up to ‘the TAG's ide- 
a 


- ology and uses inclusion in the TAG as a rape la groupzas" a major 


mechanism for internal control. An sitenge to summarize these 
tnechani sms ” briefly may make them sound pene handed, but in the 
effectively functioning TAG, thé spirit is one of making a posi-. 
tive contribution to a competent team, whose basic values one : 


wr 


shares. > ‘ 


‘é < 


™ 7. Decision-Making. One can usually distinguish three 


c 


levels of program staff in a TAG: top leadership, a ''middle 


_ Management'"' group whose authority is generally unclear, and those _ 


stsanan staff members who do not have supervisory responsibility 
and are often the persons acting as fattlitators “of the assis- 
tance process. The development ‘of mechanisms for Hazotutnd ‘OF 
claims of each group for a role in daciston=making is a key to 


effective’ TAG functioning. These complex issues are ae 


in more detail in the report itself. 
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8. Obtaining ‘and Maintaining Funds. Since funding for 


assistance efforts is characteristically uncertain, much Spears 
‘ zational) energy goes into searching for funds, reconciling TAG 
“work with the priorities. of funders who only partly share the 
TAG's perspective, writing neanogals and reports for funders, 
and maintaining relationships with them. Those TAGs most effec- 
_-- tive in fund-raising approach the task as an on-going necessity. 
Critical to successful fund-raising and to a number of other in- 
ternal TAG aertvtites is the process of bul lding a resource net- 
work that can be-called on to provide information on funding, 
legitimation and oul teleat support, advice and criticism of TAG 
i “a . 
work, etc. 
oss A major issue related to funding is the time Frane for 
. which funding can be obtained to develop an assistance strategy. 
It appears that the full development of a TAG strategy with re- 
- lated techniques and materials takes about five to seven years, / 
t falling into two stages.’ In the first, the TAG tries out ele- 
ments of its approach and- analyzes these experiences, which re- 
sults in a mixed history of success and failure and are ina 
‘sense of how they would carry out their strategy ideally. ‘The 
second period involves refinement of this strategy, again through 
a process of Saaistanee and analyats. This second period tan 


also be a time when the TAG perfects methods for training other 


a groups to become facilitators of the strategy. However, it is 


a ts ss 


; 


difficult to obtain: funding for such a sustained period of de- 
velopment Thus, just when a TAG is. gaining some closure ei the 
elements of oe effective strategy, they are often forced by the 
needs of funding to move into a.new field of activity. 

9. Strains of Expansion and deographtee’ Dispersion. A 
~ program staff of about seven coer. focated an one place seems 
, optimal in allowing decision-making, siebilencdl vad, communi ca- 
tion, and monitoring of work to occur: through face-to-face dis- 
cussion and without elaborate managerial procedures. If a TAG 


is funded ‘to carry out a new project and must expand toward a 

_ staff of 15-20 members, the management procedures needed to op- 
erate such an organization shitt-qualizacively; raising simul-, 
taneous problems of developing a ee program, training new staff, 

_and initiating a new style of internal arganizattons . aneee e 
is often accompanted by the ‘need to. séive- geographically dis- 
persed sites, raising another set ‘of’ compl icated tssues of staff 
sociallzatton, communication, and monitoring of work. 

10. Givatiay Development and the Analysis-Assistance 
Cycles~ One important indicator of the effectiveness of a TAG: 
gece: is a. movement over time toward the davelopnent’6t a 
technical assistance strategy iets hae increasing coherence, is 


" stated concretely enough to have implications for action in ~ 


specific situations, and is generally acted on by TAG staff. 


Absojutely essential to the process of strategy development is 
Pi oo | ia 


oc: BP 
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long-term direct involvement in attempts to assist specific 


school communities. Without such involvement in the day-to-day 
realities of local. school communities, strategies for change wil] 
be of limited effectiveness. However, immersion in the realities 


- 


_ of local school comaintttes is in itself insufficient to develop 
an effective technical assistance strategy. Given the immediate 
demands os the time of TAG staff members, effective TAGs must 
internalize regular waechaniene for the analysis of their assis- 
tance efforts. Evtdenca of a regular cycle of analysis and as- 
sjstance is a strong predictor of TAG effectiveness. 

11. The Social Systems Perspective/ Effective Mapping.. 
The TAGs we studied have developed an increasingly ioehiecleatad 


Fie 


analysis of the nature of all major role groups and subsystems 
in the gchol: conauntty and its environment and are increasingly . 
able: to predict how their action-will affect each entity-within | 
this complex system. Another way of stating this point is that 
ar iactive TAGs become? increasingly sophisticated at imnapptad! . 
the seta systems “they are trying to change. 

12. Materials” Development. Despite the assumption of the 
groups under study that face-to-face assistance is the most ef- 
fective way to bring about change, we consistently found that 
well-prepared wrttten-and audio-visual materials were extremely 
important tools in the assistance process. They served to. com- 


_municate key. concepts of the TAG's approach in a clear and con- 


’ 
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a | ; ot ry we 
a a F sistent way, to provide’ detailed information on topics of 
4 i : 
: ee 7 \special interest to RTAs at different points in the change pro- 
- a og ths ' cess, and to aid the hrecees of ‘orienting the TAG's own staff. 
‘4 : pee ; Effective materials systems consist of a number: of individual 
ae ee _ ‘short handouts, Ponies: $l akvips, etc. ech a which can ‘be 


Pee at 7 vused ‘to addréss an Inmediate Informat lorr Nees 
aor e943. “the, Tags Relationship with the RTA.on the Infernal- 
Ned External Dimension. The TAG may be an integral part of the RTA 
: 4 “ or may be an external professional organization a thousand miles 
away.” We did not find that an fitareat or external relationship 
Me to the ‘RTA was a clear predictor of effectiveness. Rather we ~ 
| ' found that TAGs ube successful to the extent that they adapted 
| to the relative strengths and weaknesses of their position on the 
internal-external dimension tn many ways deniatned in the report. 
14. The Need fare Focused Aast stance: One possible moder for 
providing assistance is for the TAG to raise funds to support a 
number of. facilitators who are then ''turned loose" to aid local 
schools and eobanenit eles. This model has not worked well, and the 
arene under study have developed Bra aere a to providing assis- 
~hanee that’ emphasize the importance of the collective effort to 
refine facilitator strategies, definite limits on the range of 
activities in which facilitators can become involved, ee the 


dauntenaent of a clear focus of facilitator atfort on those as- 


pects of school community functioning viewed by the TAG as 
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, 
priorities for change. Given the perceived need for focused and 


coordinated facilitator efforts, we found that TAG effectiveness 
‘ead associated with various strategies for avoiding facilitator 
‘solatton, including the teaming of facilitators to work on the 
same site, regular supervison, and regular joint analysis of 
’ assistance work involving facilitators and other TAG members. 

15. Selecting Facilitators. Effective facilitators tend to 
be those who accept the basic philosophical assumptions and the me 
strategies of the TAG and have personal characteristics, training, 
and experience chat both serve to build their. credibility with — 
-RTAS and prepare the facilitators to carry out the specific tasks 
envisioned for their role by the TAG, | 

16. The Entry and Relationship-Building Process. Since 
patterns set in initial contacts are very difficult to change, 

effective TAGs, are highly conscious in planning the entry process. 


4 


They attempt to develop an accurate ''map'' of the school community 
and its environment. They also eaketul iv plan in what contexts 
and about what topics they hope to interact with RTAS.- Three 
main tasks are accomplished by effective TAGs during the entry 
process: (1) they establish credibility with RTAs, (2) they 
develop a set of mutual obligations and limits in the TAG-RTA 
relationship, and (3) they realistically assess whether the 
TAG's capabilities match with the needs and characteristics of 
‘the school community. . 

17. Specific Techniques of Riel vesnne: We have identified 


* five major types of techniques that are used to assist RTAs. These 
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include (1) structured experiences (e.g. workshops), over-the- 


shoulder assistance ne ge advice as part of a parent strategy 


session), (3) model ing (e.g. working. directly with a student in 


using a new reading technique), (4) provision of materials - 4 : 
(e. g. atvidg teachers interested tn —e staff meetings 
a booklet on group process), and (5) independent intervention 

(e.g. writing a proposal for a community group). Each of these 


techniques has characteristic strengths and weaknesses, analyzed 


_In the report. Given these complementary strengths and weaknesses, 
“it appears that effective TAG assistance results: from the thoughtful 


* combination of the first foug techniques (structured experiences, » 


t 


over-the-shoulder assistance, modeling, and provision of fiabertets) ; 
Effective TAGs minimize independent intervention on behalf of the 
RTA because it tends to create dependency. | 

18, Mutual Adaptation between the TAG and Local Setting. TAG 
strategies “appear to be most effective when they provide a coherent 
underlying philosophy and guidelines for action in specific situations, 


but allow for flexibility to meet local conditions. Such flexibility 


includes the need to adapt to local school community culture, to 


‘ 


constraints of local situations (e.g. resource constraints), and 
to the crises (such as budget crises and massive teacher transfers) 
that have become almost commonplace jin many school systems. 

19.. Encouraging Independent Initiative. A central and constant 
concern for experienced TAGs is a desire to carry out assistance 
in such a way that they encourage independent initiative on the part 


- * 
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of the/RTAs and discourage dependency. This priority is ref lected 
in thé attempt ‘to build working agrements with RTAs that require 

; clea RTA obligations, constant emphasis that the TAG can only be 
of limited help and the RTAS must do things for cineca the 
effort to minimize situations in which the TAG does things for 


oe and a -dastan for assistance that entails the constant trans- 


- fer of skills and knowledge to RTAs. : 


20. Changes that Last--Changes in Soclal Structure and 


rocess. Each of the six TAGs studied has made concerted attempts 
to promote the longer term incorporation of the changes they 
have helped initiate in the school COMMUTE Ys The following TAG 


activities seem associated with the persistence of changes stimulated 


fens 


by the TAG beyond the withdrawal of services: 


oo. dq -TAGs become increasingly sophisticated In mapping the 
school community and its environment, in predicting 
, ane Bee the effects of actions in one part of the system on 
‘ ~” another, and in acting on this analysis. They are 
particularly anxious, for example, to build-up a 
Fos critical mass of teachers or parents who adopt their 
ee approach and to avoid short-term actions that will, 
vin the longer term, cut them off from larger 
vee constituencies they hope to win over. ‘They Increasing- 
rs 3 ly recognize the critical role of. the school principal 
in supporting or blocking desired changes and develop - 
strategies for dealing with her. If the TAG uses con- 
flict tactics, they target them carefully, considering 
~- what goals they hope to achieve through a specific - 
conflict and the likely reactions of all elements of 
the. school community to the conflict. 


= 


2.The TAG focuses on central rather than periperal social 
processes and structures in the school community. — 


3.The TAG attempts to develop Supports for changes they - 
espouse in significant parts of the school community's 
environment, including commitment or at least tolerance 
among higher level administrators, Such supports can also 
include. the development of a permanent network of 
facilitators who can aid local” change after the services of 
the TAG are withdrawn. 
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4,The. TAG adopts a constant skill-bullding and knowledge- 
transfer-orientation in assistance efforts, including 
the transfer of TAG skills in mapping the environment 
and in utilizing a cycle of action and analysis. 


5.The TAG attempts to develop a new set of attitudes--an 
ideology or picture of the.world--among the RTAs. The 
+ TAG strongly projects an initial set of beliefs, attempts 
“to gét RTAs to internalize a standard for following through 
on these beliefs, seeks to make RTAs aware on a cognitive 
level that they are learning new skills and solving 
problems, and often seeks to build the feeling that RTAs 
are part of a brosdsr educational or social movement. 


21. Critical Activities as_a Way to Analyze TAG Functioning. We 
believe that a profitable way to anatyze the. characteristics of 
technical assistance efforts that are briefly summarized hare is 
through. the specification of an initial list of "critical ackivivies® 
for TAG functioning: In the study of TAGs, critical activities are 
those activities carried out by & TAG that are, based on our data, 
most impor tant in establishing and maintaining — TAG as a viable 
organization -and in enabling them to. provide appropriate technical 
assistance services to RTAs. The list of crftical activities we 

have developed in. thts study is aapanded to the summary. 

The Nature of duces Tount Change 


In analyzing change efforts: as part of this study, we have 


~ 


a 


tentativety iaentitiad several patterns In the process of educational 
change: | ; 
1. ene in Social sinictata “ana Process as a Criterion 
for Change. We conclude that the most useful criterion for tHe® 
affectivanans of educational change efforts is. the effectiveness 
of a given strategy in altering the social structure and process 


of the school community or its environment in some intended way. 
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“ 2. The Lack of Ripple Effects. While TAGs generally make 
4 claind that they are intervening at ‘a strategic point in the 
\  funetipnjng of the school community duel ase that their particular 
_ focus for intervention will lead ta wide ee effiects through 
other aspects of the system, we did not observe such patterns 
~ eccuring. Our observations suggest that those aspects of school 
community. functioning change that are the focus of highly detailed 
plans for change and a high percentage of facilitator effort. If . 
_ there is. anything like a strategic point inthe school community 
system that consistently Influences the Sia varus of a wide 
variety of change strategies, it is the arinel pany i great 
deal of abl Vity to block change and some ability to Initiate Tes. 
36: Limits of things Strategies Imposed by Characteristics of 
Situations. “We consistently observed. limits imposed on change 
strategies by particular chapacterlsties of local school community 
s@ttings. These variations undercut the notion that one "'best"! 


“strategy can be developed. Our observations, support the need for 


the development of a wide variety of strategies to meet varied local 


“conditions... intial cade aac chats = 


t 
§ 


4, Central Role of Values’ in Change Efforts. Strongly held 


__ value commitments were at the heart of the educational change and 
technical assistance stounexes we observed. Local ‘change efforts 
and those who assist the draw on philosophies or ideologies that: 
allow them to choose from ‘the many possibilities they might pursue 


- with a degree of conviction that seems critical in holding a‘ change 
rf 1 
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effort together. Education persistently raises value questions 
A! that cannot be resolved by appeals to empirical evidence. For 
- - exe le AFRAM explicitly asks through its work whether the partner- 
| ship of parents In sfh00 decision-making is a fundamental right ) 
ae, ; (as they beliéve) or a "treatment" that should be evaluated based on 
i a se Its Impact oh student achievement. 
age hI IES 


Be, The Time Frame Needed for Change. If lasting changes aré 


changes Yn’ social structure and process, the ties frame for local yj 
ex .change generally obsetiied. jn the study (three to four years) must ? 
be anticipated by those either involved fn or funding change 


, efforts. 


4 


Some Implications for Those Engaged in Providing Tachinlcat 


Assistance 

‘1. We have completed case studies of individual TAGs with 
widely differing philosophies of educational change because we 
o - — have found almost no such case studies in existence. We see the 
| | individual case studies as being of particular use to editors 


engaging in or planning to engage in TAG activities. employing approaches 


Py 


similar to parcici lee groups studied (e. Je organizing parents, advising _ 
" teachers 6 or spticipa lsh: This. is one reason why we have included . 
substantial information about internal’ TAG funct ioning. i ‘ 
: "2. The development of critical activities in the eomostattve 
analysis of TAGs is also intended to. be. of particular use to those 


involved: in technical assistance, since it organizes information 


from the study around activities that TAGs actually carry out and 


F | 


$ 


atGe 


~oonof--suchprocesses~and™the-ways™they-are~Instituttonaltzed-wi thin 


t 


al - 


| , 9 
can bring under conscious planning and control. We are not 


suggesting that the list of critical activities we have generated 
is complete or final--it is an initial list in need of refinement. 
However, because we have fdund common patterns of activity associated 


with effective TAG functioning in groups as diverse as the six TAGs 


under study, we have Sane, confidence that this list will bea useful 


‘stimulus. for other TAGs to analyze their patterns of functioning. 


ty 


Implications for Research 


1, We have attempted to eonduct an exploratory study based 


on a ‘tareindied theory'' approach that touches on a large number of 


_, topics concerning the internal and external functioning of TAGs. - 


K 


“ 


“TAG strategies. Much more detailed information about the nature - 


‘We Intend that through Identifying important areas of TAG funct ion- 


tig (such as those summarized eaten) we can provide the. basis 
for subsequent research that will delve deeper into these areas. 


For example, regular precesses for analyzing direct jexperience In 


providing assistance have proved critical to the development of coherent 


TAGs is an important area for future research. 
Qe OF study..suggests.a-direction- for the-future assessment sin 
of the IMpaee of TAG efforts through the measurement of changes 


In the social structure and process of School communities, although 


we wish to guard against premature summative evaluation of technical 


assistance. as a chalga strategy before it has had sufficient time for 
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—ee “Approach” ‘to Change.” Those ‘technical seetrieres groups with an 


4 


strengthening through formative evaluat ion and adequate funding 
Support to develop strategies fully. 

3. The ‘comparision of our case studies and comparative analysis of 
TAGs with the research of aihapkccuvranele ansiveliy educational change from 
_@ grounded theory perspective should yield some important general | 


"Insights concerning educational change processes that can form the 


“basis for more focused subsequent studies. -— 


Implications for Policy-Makers 
1}. Lessons for Deploying Existing Resources. There’ are 


a” 


‘ 
already an enormous number of persons In school districts, universities, 
Intermediate school distriets, afate educational agencies, sogial 

service agencies intersaked in the séhioslas and independent community 
organizations who have the responsibility ‘to help local school communities. on 
Thus, the sncuiiwitie of the types of Independent ‘groups analyzed meme 

in this..study dan be thought of as a source of invaluable information 


for the strengthening of enormous existing resources for providing 


i i té local school commin thes. 


25 Expanded Support of Technical Assistance as One Plausible 


te teen ih 


effective past record of facilitating local: school change (including 
the--types- of-independent groups we have studied) are pursuing a 
strategy for change that is consistent with recent ‘research, find- 
ings about. the siseeesol educational change. summarized earlier. 

The patterns of activity and aécbepl telments of TAGs documented in 


this study further strengthen the argument for developing and analyzing 
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intervention in particular subsystems of the school community. - The 


‘ : a : 4 


H 


_ the potential of technical assistance as one improtant change strategy. 


Thus,. it would seem that a) increased support for a varlety of. 
assistance strategies for. periods suffleent to alion them to develop 
their full potential and “(2),/cont Inued giv: of- TAG processes 


of assistance and of eee impact ie an Important direction to pursue } 


In a longer-range effort to ‘|mprove édicattonat practice. If existing ’ 


‘TAGs who. have wade major strides toward developing change strategies i 


are given such opportinities, there is a significant future benefit 


“In terms of their becoming a resource to assist the large number of © 


other existing helpers described above. 


3. Importance of Developing Varied preteg es Responsive to 


Local Values and Conditions. The study highlights some key aspects* 


of the process of educational change summarized earlier. These 


Include the key role of values In the change Process,’ the strong 


"Influence of local settings on the course of change processes actanptad 


by TAGs, and the lack of widespread ripple effects resulting from 


view of the change process that emerges From our analysis would seem 


eich nar acon ane es game Be Ah 


one nota el a RE SR MED 


to suggest _ that a “variety Of ‘approaches ‘to change ‘need to be pursued-- 
that public pontey should fenphasize the diversity of values and 


~ particular Total conditions reflected Tn the American publ ic” education ec 


’ system, ‘yacher than sipautag the notion that a single scientifically- 


validated approach will be developed at some future point. 


h, Funding Patterns. We argued earlier that current funding _ = tes 


' practices allow insufficient time frames for technical assistance | 


é 
Ce 
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n eee strategies to be fully developed and often. cut off or divert ' 

| strategy. development at a time when it Is bentaniae to reach its 

a, . greatest potential for effectiveness and broader application. Thus, 

. | we would recommend that those supporting the development of TAG 

_ strategies expect to suede them with assistance for a. period of 

. five to ee years and develop reasonable criteria for assessing 

a : os progress along the way based on such considerations psthe critical 

ie a ¢ activities pphended to this summary. 

| : 5. Impact of Funding. We have documented the impact of staff 

‘ . expansion sind geographical dispersion of TAG efforts. This 
analysis should. provide a clear basis for thinking about the 
implications of various plans for sappareing or procuring TAG / 

bee .* services as they will affect the TAG's Internal functioning and 

: | wiciinal effectiveness. Some possible implications, for example, 

a : are that policy-makers*may.not want to create TAGs with a staff size 


B 5 ae : hy hs 
that heightens the need for complex managerial arrangements or that funders 


should be prepared to provide assistance to TAGs by providing 


consultation in “Heel lag with the stresses that TAGS expanding to, 3 a 
ee ae 


sk scorns mathiabiainabiaaiting precnanreerinncbeiinaneniseniiniie 
given size will experience. 


ts 
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List a Critical Activities 


- Below is the list ‘of critical activi@ies drawn from the cross- 


site hd They are listed in terms of the five major areas 
e. 


“af. petivity described Tn the analysis of similarities and differences 


between isa Some activities are critical in more than one area 


and. thus are “Visted two or more times.. 


. 


A. Forming Ehe technical Seeimbanes group (FORMATION) . 


_A-1. The TAG draws on existing change movements and 
traditions consistent with their values.as a 
source of legitimacy, ideas, mutual support, 
potential staff members, and‘ ‘funding leads. 
(Also appears as el, C-1, and D-1). 


A-2. The TAG deyelons: ere organizational leader- 
eres ship that initially organizes resources around 
the stated strategy. ' (Also appears as B-2). 


A-3. The TAG develops a contact/resource network to 
providé legitimacy, ideas, mutual‘support, po- 
‘tential staff members, and ee leads. (Also 
appears as B-3, C-2, and D-2). 
i ° 


The founding leaders develop an initial plan for 
a change strategy. This initial formulation 
generally includes an analysis of what is: de- 
ficient in current education, how things could 

| be better, what role groups should receive 

' assistance to make these improvements, what 


dcenmreeieioseerore SUD SYS FEMS -O Fn. theo SCHOO) COMMUNLLY.A FO PLL Fonicuneinonverssinnnninnn (licsnseicceaeiincis 


orities for the change effort, and what the 
role of the facilitator ‘should be. . (Aiso 
appears as D- =3).. 


A-5. The shes een obtains sufficient funding for 

a period of about three years to allow an initial 
strategy development Process to rake place. (Also w 
appears as C- -3). 


A-6} The, founding leaders form a core:staff that subs- 


a ' eribes to the basic assumptions of the strategy 


formulation and who have had sufficient experience 
in. the settings in which assistance is going to © 


ee be provided to develop creative but realistic 
Tate notions of how the strategy can“be refined. (Also 


i SP ee ee a appears as B-4 and D-4). : 
F ae : 7 7 : ee, . 
a A-7. The TAG successfully develops relationships with 


an initial set of RTAs, often building on oppor- 

ee tunities.that result from their identification wer 
‘ie EY ig with a particular educational movement or change _ 
tradition. 


| 


‘8. Establishing and maintainin effective interval management 
re (HANAGENENT).—— ait k > | | a 


- 


B-1. The .TAG draws on existing change movements and trad! tions 
consistent with their values as a source of legitimacy, 
“se * jdeas, mutual support, potential staff members and . 
_ funding leads. (Also appears as A-1, C-1, and D-1). o a 
he -B-2. The TAG develops ‘strong organizational leadership 
: . that initially organizes resources around the stated 
Tan strategy. (Also appears as A-2), 
Bie” 5. ' B-3. The TAG develops a contact/resource network to. 
Pie a provide legitimacy, ideas, mutual support, . — wr 
ey otential staff members, and funding leads. 
(also appears as A-3, C-2, and ‘D-2) 


B-4. The founding leaders form a core staff that subs- 
cribes to the basic assumptions of the initial 
strategy formulation and who have had sufficient 5 
mE, experience in the settings in which assistance. 
#s°to be provided to develop creative but realistic. 
: . notions of how the strategy can be refined. (Also 
abc . appears as. A-6 and D- hk), 


ome Rabo The} eadership*establishes?tsel fas-the| egi-t ima tecemmwnmnmmnnnt 
- | interpreter of the nature of the TAG strategy and - 
of the limits it implies, while facilitating the 
_ adaptation of the strategy based on the wish daldall 
tnanenirempanetrinnieenninnnmnnonmne mem Qf TAG-expertences—(Also-appears.as.D=5)... 
: 'B-6. The leadership creates and maintains internal 
operating units that function in overall harmony 
ee , | with TAG goals, but develops the skills of key 
Gat ae er & . staff through conscious training so that these ‘ ’ 
- .units operate independent oF constant POBHEESNP 
~ intervention. 


* 
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eo B-7. Leadership acquires management skills that 
we Ae Ds correspond with the increasing complexity of 
Mena Se ' the organization, changing from an initial 
ete a" : perception of themselves primarily as activists 
~~ * or program developers. ’ 
ta B-8. The leadership adapts its beaderitite style ia 

a the values of TAG staff and RTAs. 


B-9. The TAG socfalizes staff members. through a 

. consclous program of direct experience In the 

af Ne TAG's work, analysis of that experience, planned 
* ar ae training sessions, and written materials. 


- B-10. The TAG makes frequent use of project teams 

. '. consisting of about seven persons and subteams 
to work on. specific tasks consisting of two 
to three parsons. 


; B-l1. The TAG clarifies job resporistbi I Itles in 
ie 4 _ writing and/or through. clear shared under- ~ , 
we & standing emong TAG members. 


Pa : B-12. The TAG fntaqhetes: a set of diac eteacaantie 

, - and problem-solving procedures it has found 
useful, (e.g. brainstorming, active listening) 
into its oh-going operation. 


_ B-13. The TAG seeks funding: proportional to , the 
: Big ' projects they agree to carry out or renego- 
_ * . tiates commitments to bring them in line with 
avallable funds. (Also appears as C- -13)- 


B-14. The TAG increases admitistrative support . foles 
_or the responsibility of of people in those roles 


Wak. A. es expands. 


Bet Sh. x B-15. The TAG Besa examines the impact of multiple 
rarer eT ee ANE PESpONSIRULTETES: 


. B-16. The TAG establishes regular procedures for 
supervision and monitoring of work. 


B-17.. The TAG venbaeloes personnel eifales and 
..* procedures. 


B-18. The TAG specifies more precisely what 


o relieve BYE rTOsd on: BI program staff as tt eee 


sisi eta 


he 5 - : 
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- "participation in decision-making’! means by specifying 
_who participates in what kinds of internal decisions. 


The TAG distinguishes those tasks for which close 
Intercoordination of teams and projects is desirable 
and should be encouraged by frequent communication, 


_ coordination, and role overlap from those tasks 


that can be performed with re%s interdependence by 


spectalists. 


B~20, 


B-21, 


a B any B-22. 


: , if B-23. 


- B24, 


Feats Gp vin ppmieesicnin Als vonsstnginentr sapagasnasinon by 
fs B -2 5 ° 
ER B-26 


F The TAG develops réqilar eeban Dans for commu - 
. nicating with geographica!ly dispersed sites, 


The TAG eater ty snalyes the question of TAG size 


_;and seeks to attain or maintain a size most appro- 


prifane for achieving {ts purposes. . 
The TAG develops functional procedures for allocating 
decision-making responsibility to the three levels 

of program staff within the organization: top leader- . 


“ship, middle level leadership, and other program 


staff. 


The TAG employs mechanisms for consul ting staff 
members about ¢mportant Seal aloes that affect their ° 
work. os 


‘The TAG exercises social centre through feedback ; 
that a person is or is not adhering to the group's 
ideology, through Including people in the TAG as 

a social group (the TAG family), through the _ 
prestige of being associated with the group, and 
through other mechnaisms apprypriate for the group. 


‘The TAG perfects a set of communication mechanisms | 
appropriate to the group, capitalizing on. the 
strengths and minimizing the weaknesses, of the 
mechansism chosen. ‘The TAG ‘relies heavily on 


“facertontare er rective: CORT FSS iwc. ee 


The TAG adjusts conmudiveatian mechani sms appro- 


ieee as it HHERESEES in size. j 


sy 


including the effective use of the telephone, 
written communications, and on-site visits. 


$8. *. 


e Ld 


Ce Ses nea See to a eee ee ee ee ee ete} ee 
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C. Obtaining and maintal, ing. funds 


. Cel. 
7 and traditions: consistent with their values 


; and D-1)., 


. The leadership obtains sufficient funding. 


“Fundtng categortes. 


writing skills. 


“The TAG tneludes nest Teite evatabiens sid 


ie 
° 


The TAG regularizes day-to-day clerical and adminis~ 
trative activities. 


The .TAG develops a high quality of spe ae: 
technical capabilities (either on staff 


through subcontracts) in such areas as Fiscal 
congipls media, and writing. 


FUNDING) 


The TAG dates on existing change movements 


as a source of legitimacy, ideas, mutual. 


‘support, potential staff members, and 


funding teadt (Also appears as A-1, B-1_ 


The TAG develops a contact/resource network to 
provide legitimacy, ideas, mutual support, 
potential staff members, and funding leads. 


for a period of about three years to allow 
an initial strategy development ‘damees to - : 
5 . 


take place. (Also appears | as A- 


The TAG devotes regular energy. to the analysis 
of funding possibilities, and to saa 
relationships with funders. 


The TAG convinces funders that their nek (etance’ 


work fs appropriate for. support under their iin sencaalciotetoncialiile a 


wb 


The TAG develops technical proposal and report- — 


specific realistic objectives in funding 
proposals. 


The TAG plans the ends of funding ayer to ; 
coincide..with natural benchmarks in the precast 


. of the TAG'S, work, 


The’ TAG presses for lorig-term rather than short- 


term funding. : 


39 e, a 


~4 


pes EP ge oe 


eho st 


+ : Sx C-10. - The TAG minimizes the effects of funder demands on TAG 
| Sg time and energy. noe ; 


C-11,. The TAG documents its work to establish what services 
were delivered and what effects they had. 


; a ie ' C+12.° The. TAG obtains funding for an additional perlod of | s 
ae oe about three years In which to field test and modify — - 
we Vay +f ' an Initial detailed formulation of the strategy. 


; C-13. The TAG seeks funding proportional: to the projects’ they 
4 agree to carry out or renegotiates commitments to bring 
Pat them in line with evap lenis funds, (Also appears as B-13) 


~ 


/ 


— D. Developing assistance strategies (STRATEGY DEVELOPMENT). 


a D-1. The TAG draws on existing change movements and 

. traditions. consistent with their values as’a 
source of legitimacy, idéas, mutual support, 

- potential staff members, and funding leads. 
_ (Also appears as A-1, B-1, and C-1). 

D-2, The TAG develops a contact-rescurce network to 
provide legitimacy, ideas, mutual support, po~- 
tential staff members, and funding leads. 

_~ 0-3. The Founding leaders develop an initial plan far 

a change strategy. This jnitial formulation 

ze generally includes an analysis of what Is de~ , 

ficient in current education; how things could 

be better, what role groups should regeive 

effective assistance to make these Improvements, | 


‘ 


‘what. subsystems of the school community. are wo ea . 
iy PLlorities.for._the change effort,.andwhatthe nsiananeanseperienineinataananaen 
role of the facilitator should be. _ (Also appears ae 

as A-4). - 
D-4. The Founding leaders. form a core staff. hae wabsch bes. ae ee 


to the basic assumptions of the initial strategy formulation 
_ and who have had sufficient experience in the settingggin. 
- which assistance is going to be provided . to develop) 2. 
creative but realistic notioris of: how ‘the strategy can 
be refined. (Also appears as A- -6 and. and .B> hy. 


. 0-5. ‘The lesiershtp establishes itself asthe 
legitimate interpreter of the nature of, the 


: ’ ie 
4 
| \ 


- 
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TAG strategy and of the’ limits it : implies, while 


me facilitating the adaptation of the strategy based: 


_on the analysis of TAG experience. {Al so appears. as B-5). 


ps. The: TAG, carries out roughly a three year period of 
intensive assistance to RTAs, coupled with the - 
regular analysis of these assistance efforts. 

“D-7. After an initial period of about three years, the 
TAG specifies a conscious ly-shared strategy whose 
implications for facilitator action in specific 
situations are clearly understood and consistently 
acted on by the TAG staff. 


D-8. The TAG carries out an additional: period of assist- 
‘ance of about three years in which they field test 
and modify the initial detailed formulation of the 
strategy. 


D-9. The TAG dwelees and deepens an analysis of the 
school community as a social, system whose inter- 
dependent social structures and processes must be 
eee to carry out their enauye strategy. 


D-10. The TAG develops regularized mechaneais for analysis: 
of their direct assistance activities. 


D-11.. The TAG teams its facilitators and/or develops 
other effective mechanisms for .information- 
sharing and joint analysis that avoid the danger 
of facilitator isolation. , 

D-12. The TAG develops a clear language and method of 
communication. for ses terms and concepts that is 
understood by RTA's 

D-13. The TAG develops flexible systems of materials to 
aid the direct assistance process that are con- 
sistent in format, but made up of separate items 

-dealing with specific topics of concern to RTAs ; 
at various points in the assistance process. 


D-34. The. TAG uses research and evaluation results to 
legitimate its approach with: RTAs and funders. 


D-15. If. the TAG collects research data, it fs focused 
on providing.useful information -about program 
process as well as results. 
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‘  Drl6. The TAG énploys effective foracel for feeding back 


‘to its staff. and RTAs any research ‘information. it. 
collects, beyond merely distributing written re- 
ports or briefly discussing research findings. 


“D-17. If conflict tactics are used, the TAG uses’ them 


in a focused way and projects an alternative idea 
of what education -could be as wel | as. opposing 
present practices. 


D-18. The TAG makes those subsystems of school commu=- 


nity furctioning that they most want to change 

the focus of detailed plans for improvement, 

detailed strategy and tactics, and a significant 
penenneage of facilitator effort. 


E.' Carr i a specific assistance Bfforts: (ASSISTANCE) . 


Ue. The TAG builds on strengths and minimizes the 


weaknesses of its relation to RTA's on the 
‘internal -external dimension. 


E-2. The TAG develops strategies appropriate to its. 
geographical relationship with’ respect to RTAs. 


E-3. The TAG develops a facilitator role that supports 


the mutual adaptation of TAG strategy, facilitator . 


characteristics, and setting characteristics. 


E-4. The TAG identifies facilitators with appropriate 


philosophy, racial or ethnic background, experience, | 


and ability to cope with the stresses aF the 
facilitator role. 


E.5. Facilitators constantly clarify their role with - 
.members ofthe school cofmmunity.  . 1 
‘ 


E-6. Facilitators consider effects of the entry process 


on:all major actors and subgroups within the school 


community before and during the entry processt 


E-7. TAG and facilitators establish credibility with 
. RTA's by building on the RTA's personal identi-. 
fication with the facilitator; the TAG's legit- 
imac@through recommendations of persons respected 


¢ 


by the RTA; the TAG's ability .to demonstrate that _ 


the facilitators can be of concrete practical 
help; the TAG's ability to demonstrate that their 
approach is a comprehensive one; the TAG's ability 
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to establish that a major priority for them fs 
to help the RTA, as opposed to's hidden agenda; 
and addittonal tactics se to the Andividual 
TAG approaches. : 


. Facilitators gather extensive knowledge about 


the history of the school community early in 
the entry process. 


A Fact Titaters consciously control the formats for - 


interaction with RTA's (e.g. group meeting vs. 


‘individual interview) during the entry process. 


The facilitator effectively communicates [n- the 


entry process the nature of the TAG's strategy, 
tha values it involves, and limits on the nature 
and¥amount of assistance available. 


. The TAG obtains. specific commitments during the 


entry process for the RTA's responsibilities in 


| the assistance process. 


E-14. 


VESTS 


. The TAG wialees realistic assessments of the match 


between its capabilities and the characteristics 


.of the RTA before making a comm{ tment to provide 


assistance. 


The TAG develops strategies in light of the 
central position ofthe school principal in 
almost any change process. 


The TAG seeks to. develop a critical mass of support 
so that its efforts lead to changes in norms, 
roles, and subsystems rather than. in individuals. - 


. The TAG seeks to develop a permanent network for 


the support of local facilitators. 


The TAG uses a comprehensive strategy employing 


the following major types of techniques: structured 


experiences, over-the-shoulder assistance, and 


modeling and provision of materials. 


. The TAG minimizes those instances in which it 


intervenes independently to do things for the — 
RTA without RTA involvement. 


5 The TAG strongly emphasizes concrete assistance 
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E-24. 


—E-25, 


E-26. 


E~27. 


E-28. 


E-29:" 


E30. 


“on immediate problems as a major aspect of ies 
assistance efforts. 


The TAG employs formats for assistance that combine 


comnuntcation of substantive information with the 
use of group process techniques. 


. The TAG develops and‘refines sophisticated formats 


for structured experiences that train RTA's in 


the most central aspects of the TAG's approach. 


The TAG makes RTAs consc fous that they are acquiring 
new skills and making’ progress toward desired goals. 


The TAG employs techniques refined through TAG 


experience in assessing the needs and readiness 
of RTAs. 


The TAG actively involves? RTAS- in all acest? of 
needs assessment. . 


The TAG helps RTAs legitimate their needs for , 
decision-makers by. using the results of formal 
needs assessments. 


The TAG has built into its approach mechanisms 
that allow it to be Res pe nalve to local needs 
and conditions. 


The TAG hires facilitators and carries out 
analytical procedures that allow it to be 
sensitive to local school and community culture 
and to make appropriate adjustments. This 
includes adjustments to the constraints ‘of 
local situations. 


The TAG develops strategies for minimizing the 
impact of major crises that are beyond the 
control of the school community, such as 
teacher transfers and budgets cuts. ~ 

, Fe ; 4 
The ‘TAG and RTA become increasingly competent 
in predicting the effect of their actions on 


“all segments of the school community and on 


important aspects of its environment. 


The facilitators develop personal relationships 


with RTA's, but do not allow personal obligations 
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to pressure ‘them into violating key limits of i 
the facilitator role. 


The TAG develops effective means for documenting —~ | > 
and communicating TAG and RTA accomplishments for 
. both internal and external audiences. 


- The TAG consistently emphasizes the needs for in- 


dependent action by the RTA. 


E-33. 


* £-34, 


™ for change efforts from the local school system 


E-39. 
E-40. 


E=41. 


E-42., 


. The TAG analyzes the school as an integral part of 


The TAG has a strong skil] development and training 
orientation in its work with the RTA. 


The TAG focuses on central rather than peripheral 
aspects of school community ones ton ins in its 
change effort. 


. The TAG helps RTAs build a-network of support uy 
within the ‘school hierarchy and jn the broader. 


community. 
9 : 


.-The TAG helps the RTA themselves become trainers 


of other members of the school community. 


The TAG helps the RTA to internalize a cycle of 
" analysis. and action. 


The TAG’ helps ‘che RTA obtain wianlttein financing . 
at as early a stage as possible. 

The TAG develops broad-based ‘leadership among RTA's, | 
The TAG employs mechanisms — sustain the feeling | 


that RTAs are part of a larger’ social or educational 
“movement. 


The TAG helps RTAs internalize a standard for what 
it means to carry out the TAG's approach effectively. 


The TAG develops mechanisms of support and collaboration 
. among peers on school staffs. 
a larger community. 


In working with parents, the TAG helps them A 
develop confidence to press for their own ideas 
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on an equal basis with school staff, develop 
detailed knowledge of the functioning of the 


school, and develop knowledge of the rights of 


parents and children. 


‘in working with harentsy the TAG creates a variety 
of channels for involvement in the school. 


“In working with parents, the TAG encourages parents 


to develop a regular presence in the school that - 
comes to be expected and accepted by school staff. 


in working with parents, the TAG helps them develop 


mechanisms for ‘sustaining parent involvement on a 
regular non-crisis-oriented basis. | 
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